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198 ADDITIONAL NOTICES. 

doubt the same effects would be felt to the farthest limit of the Greenland 
coast northwards. 

" 6th. In the event of an expedition prosecuting the route I have recom- 
mended, it would certainly, without difficulty, and with favourable winds in 
not more than fourteen days, reach Shannon Island, which would serve for a 
land base for its future operations, unless one were desired farther north, which 
could be obtained. Thus, supposing the expedition to sail in the early part of 
the month of June, it would reach the field of its operations in six weeks less 
time than it would take to reach the entrance of Smith's Sound ; and, instead 
of having only a short time in the month of September available for its object 
if it went by the Smith's Sound route, it would have before it the greater part 
of the month of July, the month of August, and the half of September for its 
work, in which time its object might be accomplished. 

" 7th. Supposing it were necessary for the expedition to winter, there are 
apparently many bays and good harbours on the East Coast of Greenland 
available for that purpose ; and, from the indications which I have observed, 
there seems to exist there an average amount of animal life compared with the 
other Arctic districts. 

" It is desirable that, before the despatch of another Arctic expedition, as 
many views on the subject should be obtained as possible, and I trust that this 
may be accepted as my apology for troubling you with this communication. 

" I have the honour to be, sir, your obedient servant, 

" David Gray." 



2. Memorandum on the Comparative Progress of the Provinces now forming 
British Burma under British and Native Mule. By Colonel Albert 
Fytche. 

Rangoon, 23rd August, 1867. 
British Burma affords means of drawing a fair comparison between British 
and Native administration, because it has in immediate contact with it, as a 
Government, the very power from whose dominions the province was obtained. 
In 1826 the provinces of Arakan and Tenasserim were annexed to the British 
territories from the Burmese power, still leaving to the King of Ava the whole 
of the northern portion of his dominions, as well as the important province of 
Pegu, formed of the lower portion of the valley of the Irrawaddy River, and its 
delta. We thus obtained possession of the least productive portion of the 
Burmese Kingdom, while the King retained the magnificent lands of Pegu, 
with the valuable outlet of Rangoon, to which point foreign trade had solely 
been drawn. A reference to the map will show that the province of Pegu 
was fairly interposed between the newly acquired districts, in a position easily 
to withdraw from them both population and trade, provided Native rule had 
proved more attractive to either. These conditions, then, seem to furnish a 
fair test — only that the presumption was in favour of the Native dynasty, in 
virtue of its holding a far richer and more accessible country. 

In the Bast there is probably no better general test of the advancement of 
a country than the rise or fall, the ebb or flow of its population. A steady 
increase in the population indicates, in fact, a prosperous people, a firm and 
stable Government, and an absence of oppression. It produces, especially 
where the proportion is not in excess of the capabilities of the soil, extended 
cultivation and increased trade. If, then, it can be fairly shown that the popu- 
lation of the provinces composing British Burma has increased at a rate which 
far exceeds the numbers to be obtained from natural increase, and must be 
attributed to immigration ; that in one instance, where the locality whence the 
immigration was drawn became British, the exodus ceased ; while the flow 
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from Native states into British districts, more accessible, continued ; and that, 
where detailed statistics are available, it will be seen our frontier districts have 
increased at the highest ratio, then we may conclude that British administra- 
tion in Burma has proved its superiority over Native rule. In British Burma 
the population returns are fairly reliable, because they are susceptible of easy 
check from the capitation tax in force in these provinces. This tax is levied 
from all male adults, and the revenue received therefrom — actual money paid 
into the Treasury at fixed rates per head — has shown a proportional increase, 
corresponding with the rise in population. 

It is well known that when Arakan and Tenasserim first came into our 
possession, in 1826, they were almost depopulated, and were so unproductive 
that it was seriously deliberated whether they should not be restored to Burma. 
The following figures will show how much these apparently unprofitable 
acquisitions prospered under our administration. 

In 1826 the province of Arakan, with an area of 18,630 square miles, had 
a population of only 100,000 souls ; these were the indigenous population. In 
1835 this had risen to 211,536, of whom not more than 6000 were foreigners. 
In 1845 the population numbered 309,608, an increase of 50 per cent, in the 
decade, and in 1855 reached 366,310, or 15 per cent, in the decade, but in 
1852 Pegu had become a British possession, the effect of which was imme- 
diately felt in Arakan ; still the total increase in Arakan, during the twenty- 
nine years, was 250 per cent, of the indigenous population, or an average of 50 
per cent, in each decade. 

Now turning to Tenasserim, we find that in 1829, three years after the 
annexation, the population in a province with an area of 28,000 square miles 
was estimated at a little over 70,000 souls. In 1835 it had risen to 84,917, or 
21 per cent, in six years. In 1845 to 127,455, or 50 per cent, in the decade. 
In 1855 to 213,692, or 69 per cent, in the decade. In other words, it had 
increased by 200 per cent, in twenty-six years. The actual increase in the 
home population of England and Wales (after the loss from emigration) has 
been about 12 per cent., in each decade of the last fifty years. 

To support the above returns, we will give the statistics of revenue and 
assessed cultivation during the same period. The revenue of Arakan, which 
in 1826 was 23,2252., rose as follows :— In 1835 to 52,8322.; in 1845 to 
68,455 ; and in 1855 to 127,7292. The area of assessed cultivation, com- 
mencing in 1830 with 66,227 acres, advanced in 1835 to 133,952 ; in 1845 to 
233,769 ; and in 1855 to 353,885 acres, while the value of the entire trade in 
the same year amounted to 1,876,9982. In Tenasserim the first year's revenue 
in 1825-6 was 2,6762. In 1835-6 it had risen to 33,9532. In 1845-6, 
52,5252., and in 1855-6 had reached 83,3002. ; while the total trade amounted 
to 836,3052. Land under cultivation was not assessed by area in the earlier 
3'ears of our occupation, and we have no returns on that head until 1843, 
when 100,657 acres were assessed. This in 1845 had increased to 119,869, 
and in 1855-6 to 181,681. 

Now from 1826 until 1852 the provinces of Arakan and Tenasserim had 
as a competitor, both for trade and population, the Burman territories with a 
frontier of some 800 miles, across which our subjects were free to go, as far as 
we were concerned ; but not free to come, because the Burman authorities 
strongly opposed emigration, and put serious obstacles in the way of any of 
their people migrating to our territories. Yet the immense increase of popula- 
tion shows that very large numbers were attracted to our rule. 

Pegu came into our possession in 1852, with an estimated population of 
500,000 souls, and an area of 33,400 square miles, or a ratio of 15 persons to 
the square mile. In 1855 it is returned at 631,640 souls, or nearly 19 to the 
square mile. It will be remembered that Arakan, commencing in 1826 with 
a ratio of 5i persons to the square mile, had risen in 1855 to a ratio of 20 
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persons ; and Tenasserim, from a ratio of 2i persons in 1829, had increased 
to 7 persons per square mile in 1855. But it would seem that in the begin- 
ning of the century the population of the true Burman Empire (that is 
Upper Burma, as now constituted, Pegu and Martaban) was estimated by 
various authorities at from 20 to 23 persons the square mile; and if this 
were the general average, it may be concluded that the fertile province of 
Pegu, containing the valley of the Irrawaddy, with that river as the high- 
way from the seaport town of Rangoon to Ava, the capital of the empire, 
must have had a higher rate than the remainder of the country. But taking 
the population of Pegu at 23 persons to the square mile in 1826, we can then 
compare the position of the territories, British and Native, after 29 years of 
mutual contact, thus : — 

1826. 1855. 

Population. Population. 

Native .. .. Pegu 769,120 .... 719,640 

British /Arakan 100,000 .. .. 341,310* 

" " (Tenasserim .. .. 70,000 213,692 

Total 939,120 .... 1,274,642 

.Now we know that the gross increase in Arakan and Tenasserim in these 
29 years was 885,000 souls, from which — allowing the natural increase during 
that period to have been 75 per cent, on the original population — we may 
deduct 127,500 on that account, and this will leave us 257,500 souls as the 
emigration from Pegu and the other native Burman states into British terri- 
tory ; and if we compare Pegu (including Martaban) fairly estimated in 1826 
with Pegu (including Martaban) even in 1855 (three years after it came into 
our possession, during which period its population is believed to have risen 
from 588,000 to 719,640), we find it with nearly 50,000 less population at 
the latter than at the former period. This is an astonishing result, when 
placed. against the immense progress of the British territories in its immediate 
neighbourhood. 

Having thus brought up these provinces to 1855, we shall now trace their 
progress since that period. The province of Pegu, as has been said, came into 
our possession in 1852 ; but making allowances for the distressed condition of a 
country after a campaign, and for the imperfect returns incidental to a newly 
organised administration, we may pass over the years up to 1855, and from 
that date commence our deductions. 

Now, as to the province of Pegu : it faces, with a perfectly open frontier 
of (say) 200 miles, the still existing Burmese territories under the King of 
Ava, so that it is fairly pitted against the possibly superior attractions 
of Native rule. Prom our territories any subject of ours is free to move into 
Upper Burma whenever he desires, whereas there is a steady opposition shown 
to any emigration from the King's dominions into ours. So strong is this 
that when families of cultivators wish to cross they are frequently obliged to 
do so by stealth at night, bringing possibly their cattle and carts, but 
abandoning their houses and much property. In the face of these difficulties, 
we find that Pegu, first a separate province, now a division of British Burma, 
had in 1855 a population of 631,640 souls, which in 1865 had risen to 
1,350,989. That is, more than doubled itself in ten years, — the exact increase 
being 113 per cent. The proportion of population to area had increased from 
19 to 40 per square mile. If we allow a natural increase of 25 per cent. 
during the decade in question, we may deduct 157,910 on that account ; and 
20,000, the number of foreigners, from 719,349, which is the total gross 
increase; and these deductions will leave us an immigration of the indige- 

* Not including foreigners. 
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nous population into our territories of the enormous number of 561,439 souls 
in the ten years from 1855 to 1865. 

The foregoing data seem to establish, beyond any doubt, that during the 
whole period of British administration of the provinces of Arakan, Tenasserim, 
and Pegu, they have, in addition to an allowed natural increase of population 
far higher than we have any historical authority for supposing they ever 
reached under Native rule, withdrawn and absorbed enormous numbers of 
people from the neighbouring Native states, which may be summarized as 
follows : — 

Into Tenasserim and Arakan, 1826 to 1855 257,500 

,, Pegu, from 1855 to 1865 561,439 

,, Tenasserim, from 1855 to 1865 113,295 

Total 932,234 

And when we look to those Native powers which have been our competitors 
during this period the picture is reversed. In the dominions of the King of 
Burma, including the tributary Shan States, we find everywhere signs of pro- 
gressive decay ; a discontented people abandoning his territory ; a decreasing 
revenue ; the area of cultivation lessening yearly ; and the weakness of the 
Government shown in the rebellions and outbreaks which so regularly occur. 
During this year (1867), had it not been for the rich granaries of Pegu that 
supplied Upper Burma with rice, a famine would have succeeded the civil 
war which raged last year. The natives of Upper Burma themselves indicate 
truly the process now being undergone by the British and Native dominions. 
" Here," they say, " in British Burma your villages are becoming towns, but 
with us in Upper Burma our towns are becoming villages." 



3. Extract from a Letter from Captain Oadell, commanding the Smith 

Australian Exploring Expedition on the North Coast of Australia. 

(Communicated by F. S. Dptton, Esq., f.b.g.s.) 

" South Australian Exploring Steamer Eagle, 
Coepang, Timor, 27th Nov., 1867. 

" I last wrote from Burke Town. I have since made some rather important 
discoveries, of which the principal are, viz. : the discovery of the mouth of 
the Roper, in lat. 14° 45' 8. It is a noble river, fully up to Leichhardt's de- 
scription ; and good pastoral country will be found on its banks, — the best, 
indeed, I know of in the northern territory. Proceeding northwards, a mode- 
rate sized river flows into the gulf, in lat. 14° 27' s. ; whilst a smaller was 
met with in lat. 14° 5' s. A fine haven, with an area of some 50 square 
miles, and several rivulets ; also one moderate sized river flowing into it was 
entered in lat. 12° 33' s. and long. 136° 55 e. 

"Immediately to the northward of Probable Island, near Arnhem's Bay, 
represented by Flinders, under the most pardonable conditions, as dry land, I 
sailed up a deep bay 20 miles in depth by 10 in breadth, with three large 
rivers disemboguing their waters therein. The Eagle entered one with 5 
fathoms on the bar. Another, with an equal depth, was thoroughly examined 
by the boats. This bay, which I propose to name after his Grace the Secre- 
tary for the Colonies, is separated from the strait I had previously discovered 
by a narrow peninsula. On the north coast a fine river, with a remarkablv 
easy entrance, was found betwixt Points Guion and Turner. Three low 
dangerous rocks, in the very closest proximity to which Flinders unwittinglv 
passed in the night, are situated in a n.e. by n. i n. bearing from Cape 
Arnhem, distance 13 miles. I purpose naming them after Sir Roderick 



